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CONSOLATION. 

Wife of his bosom (to Daubsley, whose masterpiece, “ The Calais-Douvres failing to enter Dover Harbour,” has also failed to enter the 
Royal Academy). “Never minp, GeorcE, I’M SURE THERE IS REALLY GOOD WORK IN IT, FoR I DISTINCTLY BEARD THAT ORITIO FRIEND OF YOURS 
SAY, WHEN HE WAS HERE ON Show SuNDAY—AND YOU KNOW HB NEVER PRAISES ANYTHING UNDULY—I DISTINCTLY HEARD Him say THE PicruRe 
POSITIVELY MADE HIM FEEL QUITE ILL.” 








A CAFE IN PICCADILLY. 
(Why Not ?) 

Smvce the Agreement with France was | 
signed, the London climate itself seems 
on many days to have acquired a Gallic 
gaiety. The smoke still poured from 
a million chimneys, the smuts still 
descended on five million faces, but 
nevertheless those sunny April days, 
showing the freshly-painted white houses | 
clear-cut against a sky that was almost 
blue, tempted us to sit outside a café 


/can sit outside a café in the evening, | 


in weather much less warm and 


and 
settled, because one is sheltered by the 
buildings and probably by an awning. | 


People used to sit out in the charming 
garden behind the Albert Hall, at the 
time of the Fisheries and other Exhibi- 
tions, until that garden, which the 
richest city in the world could not afford 
to preserve, vanished for ever. Even 
now some adventurous explorers get as 
far as the Wild South-West, and discover 
\a sort of open-air resort, sandwiched 


open air. 





in the sunshine, and watch the passers-| between railway lines and coal yards. | 
by while we smoked at ease. The tempta-|The climate of London in summer is 
tion was easily resisted, for that café) not so very much worse than that of 
was but a dream. However fine the | Paris, though the sky is less clear. The 
weather may be, one can sit nowhere in temperature of the two cities is much | 
London streets, except with tramps on|the same. London has no mono ly | 
a public seat, or with flower-girls on/|of rain, or Paris of sunshine. t 
the base of the Shaftesbury Memorial. | summer a gondola in the Rue de Rivoli 
People say the climate of London! would have excited no surprise, and 
makes sitting out of doors impossible.|any May one can meet in the Avenue 
| It is quite possible in the Park, and | de l’Opéra a North wind that would be 
very eeable and cheerful at certain |a credit to Cromer. 
hours in the daytime, if the weather is| People also say that we ought to sit | 
warm and still and rainless. But one| out in the Embankment Gardens, if we! 


want to imitate the French. But nobody 
in Paris sits upon the is, charming 
as they are. At least there is no café 
of any size between the Louvre and the 
Trocadéro. The Parisian prefers the 
cheerful streets, and if we tried to 
imitate his café it should be in Piccadilly. 

It might be on the site of St. James's 
Hall, or among the shops near Half 
Moon Street, facing the Green Park. It 
is true that in neither of those positions 
could there be chairs actually in the 
But the seats could be inside 


as they are in Vienna, or Berlin, or 


Brussels, and through the windows, | 


wide open or entirely removed in warm 
weather, one could see the movement in | 
the street. There is, however, one ideal | 
position. If there were a café on the | 
ground floor of the new Ritz Hotel, with | 
a terrasse overlooking Piccadilly and the | 
Green Park—by that time perhaps more | 
green than now, and no longer half 
black with recumbent and filthy tramps 
—the Londoner, other than the tramp, 
could try at home what he appreciates 
so much abroad. 
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STORM IN A TEACUP. 


Usper a hide profoundly elephantine, 
To Nature’s touches practically dead, 
He hid a heart inhuman, adamantine, 
Who lightly thought to tax the people's bread ; 
But he, I hold, a constitution 
Tougher by one incredible degree, 
Who faced a country ripe for revolution 
And put an extra tuppence on its tea. 


What made him choose a course so rash, so risky ? 
Why pinch a people in its tenderest place ? 
Was it the falling-off in wine and aie 
That asked revenge in kind to meet the case ? 
Are we conjecturally right in statin 
That he - ve that cup,— 
The sort that cheers without inebriating,— 
Merely to make the liquid difference up ? 


To him, I dare surmise, it little mattered, 
So he could once restore the year’s decrease, 

Whether or not that tuppence rudely shattered 
The dearest prop of our domestic peace ; 

That charm that in the mansions of the mighty 
Makes bearable the women’s gossip-hour ; 

The same that in the humbler form of “ high-tea” 
Draws home the clerk to his suburban bower. 


| would some friend, some Treasury Achates 
Had warned him not to put our tempers out 
By carelessly upsetting those Penates 
Who find their foeus in the tea-pot’s spout ; 
Had bid him mark that best of Britain’s mottos, 
Which, like her flag (to every wind unfurled), 
Elicits loyal cheers and reverent “ What ohs ! ”— 
The hand that rules the kettle rocks the world ! 


For not by beer alone, nor yet at Eton 
(The site where Waterloo was largely won), 

Have we acquired the knack of being beaten 
Without acknowledging when we are done ; 

But half our gallantry in earth- and sea-fights, 
And that unrivalled gift of keeping cool, 

Was learned in hand-to-mouth provincial tea-fights 
Inaugurated by the Sunday School. 


And what associations round it ripple, 
The beverage that genii loved to gulp! 

Cowrer, whose Muse immortalised the tipple, 
Grew nightly pensive o'er its sodden pulp ; 

On this, to cope with Boswet’s deadly tedium, 
The champion lexicographer relied ; 

Weir drew his mellow note from just this medium, 
And Ayye absorbed it freely—ere she died. 


And if to-day we must forego that liquor 
Which binds the nation as in bonds of blood— 
Thicker than water anyhow, and thicker, 
If you but leave it long enough, than mud ; 
When on the storied urn we used to brew in 
We carve the dying record of the free, 
His be the shame who wrought his country's ruin 
By putting tuppence extra on her tea ! 0. 8. 








“Tre visit of M. Louner,” sa 
“confirms and symbolises the 
intangibile capitale d'Italia.” 


a Times correspondent, 
rench recognition of Roma 
“What’s the use of an 


| ‘intangible capital?’” asked a well-informed speculator on 


_ hearing the above. “One can’t take much interest in it, or 
get any interest out of it.” 


A PLEASANT EVENING. 


Tis can be insured in the company of The Rich Mrs. 
Repton at the Duke of York’s Theatre. As Mr. Carton’s sweet 
widow is able to draw cheques to any amount, so may she 
draw the public. Mrs. Repton is a woman with a queer past, 
but ever ready with a splendid present. So good a character 
could not have a better representative than Miss Compton. 

Mr. Cartes ALLaN is excellent as an Anglican Bishop, also 
“with a past,” at least so he gives the audience to infer from 
his uncommonly precise bearing in the presence of a lady 
whose morality 4 considers somewhat questionable. As his 
nephew, Lord Charles Dorchester, Mr. A. E. Matraews “ goes 
up” more than “one.” He has a future of light-serious 
comedy before him, and this particular part he plays to 
perfection. 

It is quite on the cards that Mr. Caartes Troope—en- 
acting Captain Pugsley, an amateur conjuror—would be a 
good rem nt for Mr. Matrnews whenever required at short 
notice. has very little to do, but that little is always 
effective, and never obtrusive. In the hands of Mr. Erio 
Lewis the — character of the kind-hearted niminy- 

iminy Bryce Kempshaw, known as “ Fluffy,” is very safe. 
He brings out all nt best points and never exaggerates its 
foibles. 

Mr. C. M. Lowye gives us a clever sketch of honest 
Edward Lurcott, a failure as a barrister. 

The one | ry that might endanger the success of the play 
—namely, that of Paul Rance the Dramatist, simply because 
the public (a first-night audience excepted) is quite unable to 
sympathise with an author in agonies about the production 
of his new piece,—is remarkably well rendered, without the 
— exaggeration, by Mr. Diow Bovcicauttr. 

apital as is Mr. Dawson Mitwarp’s villain, Fitzroy Marrack, 
et, 1s it m to make him up as such a ghastly 
ilious-looking rascal? How much more artistic would it have 
been were he shown as quite an ordinary-looking individual. 

Miss Dora Barton as Mrs. F. Marrack does not make this 
mistake: from her attractive appearance, her character 
might be , bad, or indifferent: and, when it comes to 
business, she never loses a point. This happy couple to 
a certain extent resemble Dicxens’s Mr. and Mrs. Merdle ; 
while older readers may be reminded by them of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wracketts in A.pert Surra’s Pottleton Legacy. Mr. 
Wracketts is there described as a gentleman very like a 
|‘ dissipated eagle ;” also “he had a very pale face,” and 
|his wife “ was a very pretty woman, evidently his junior by 
‘ten or twelve years.” Mr. Carton’s swindlers pretty closely 
_resemble this latter happy couple. 

Miss Dora Barton is nice as the ingénue Norah Lamonby, 
and Miss Lena Hatuipay enlists all sympathies by her quiet 
rendering of Miss Petworth, Mrs. Jack Repton’s secretary. 
The part of Jowling, Mrs. Jack’s highly respectable butler, is 
c itally made up and played by Mr. Chumaze Day. 

he stage, at the present moment, is strong in representa- 
tives of upper and lower domestic service: and no piece just 
now is complete without a typical butler, footman, and house- 
| keeper. The smart housemaid of ancient farce and comedy 
| will have her turn again; the valet is once more getting 
| his chance, as witness the Vellamy of Mr. Lewis Fietper. 

The dialogue is epigrammatic and natural ; the action, dra- 
matic. Whether Mr. Carton’s play is strong enough for a 
long run must depend on “the taste and fancy” of the 
somewhat uncertain public. 











Tue Westminster Gazette, in reviewing the Stratford-on- 
Avon performances, says :—‘ Mr. Bewson has gone back to 
5000 (sic) B.c. to show us that Smaxspeare and Ascaris 





have much in common.” Can the reference be to Proto- 
? 
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THE WASTED WATERWAY. 








Farner Tames (who has been waiting for his Steamboat service for over three years). “HM! THEY T 


ABOUT ‘CONGESTION OF TRAFFIC’! LORD! I WISH I HAD HALF THEIR COMPLAINT!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Exrracrep rrou THe Dusky or Tosy, MP. 
House of Lords, Monday, April 25.— 

“T wants to make your flesh, creep.” 

Thus the Fat Boy known to Mr. Pick- | 
wick, prefacing communication to his | 
mistress of the scene in arbour | 
between Mr. Tupman and the spinster | 
aunt. Nothing about the Lorp Hic) 
Cuancetor that suggests the Fat Boy ; | 
nothing save a certain subtle something | 
in his manner as with dignified, yet | 
lithe step he paced the floor this after- 
noon on his way to the Woolsack. 
Attendance small ; through it ran quick 
apprehension that something direful 
about to happen. First thought sug- 
gested Dissolution. Proyce Arraur might, 
on further reflection, be disposed to 
revert to ancient constitutional tice 
of resigning after defeat in the Division 
Lobby. But there had been no disasters 
of that kind; on the con , matters 
mightily improving in the other House. 
Ministerial majority more than once ran 
up to its old figures, even exceeded them. 

oreover, if Dissolution were to the fore, 
it wouldn’t be Lorp Caanceior’s busi- 
ness to announce it. 

Could Dow José have been saying or 
doing something? Was the Lorp Cuay- 
CELLOR bearer of a message from him? 
If so, would Black Rod be despatched to 
other House to request their attendance 
at its delivery, whilst in Palace Yard the 
Mansion House band played a bar of 
“God Save the King” ? 

That obviously absurd, including 
suggested action of band. Never know 
what we may come to; as yet this stage 
not reached. Anyhow, something evi- | 
dently to the fore. Know it by the | 
quiver of the Lorp Caancettor’s wig, the 
ominous rustling of his silken gown. 

Having seated himself on Woolsack, 
Lorp Cuaycettor slowly rose. Fresh 
quiver of excitement passed along the 
benches. Noble Lords leaned forward 
with parted lips. Speaking rather in 
sorrow than in anger, Lorp CHANCELLOR 
told his simple story. Two years ago 
Cartes Henry Cuanpos Henyiker-Masor 
succeeded to the British barony of his 
ancient house. In no hurry to take his 
seat in the Lords. Made no move in 
that direction through last Session. 
Now occurred to him might as well keep 
up family custom. Advised that before 
presenting himself to take oath must 
possess himself of writ summoning him 
to Parliament. Looked in at Crown 
Office. 

“Don’t happen to have about you 
writ for Baron KER?” he enquired. 
“ Henwrker-Masor, you know. I’m called 
Major because I was born in January 
onl my brother Grratp was born in 
December of same year. Odd thing, you 





know ; doesn’t often happen in a family. 





Orstix, THE TAKER-IN OF SHEKELS. 


Some idea, I believe, of christening 
me Alpha and Geratp Omega. But not 
perk out. Yes, you are quite right; 
we sit in the Lords as Baron ISMERE. 
Things altogether a little mixed. But 
thought I'd look in for the writ. Thank 
you ; now it’sall right, suppose. Just 
drop in at the Lords, hand in the docu- 
ment, sign the roll, and there you are 
at least, there I am.” 

So he was on the Tuesday following. 
But as it turned out he had no business 
there. The clerk at the Crown Office 
so interested in HennrKer-Masor’s story— 
“Quite a romance of the peerage,” he 
said to his wife when he returned home 


—that, looking up a file and finding 
a writ ready for mn Harrismere he 
handed it over. 


Accepted as matter of course by 
clerk at table in House of Lords; Apna 
Hewntker-Masor, sixth Baron in the 





Jous or Batrersea. 
(After the manner of M-x B-rb-hm.) 


Peerage of Ireland, second in that of 
the United Kingdom, duly signed the 
‘roll of Parliament and took his seat. 
/Then dread discovery made. It wasn't 
| his writ at all! Heswuxer-Masor’s a hap- 
fog ty family. ane fifth Baron went 
to grave without ever possessing 
himself of the writ of summons to the 
last Parliament of Queen Vicronua. Long 
it lay at the Crown Office, till the sixth 
Baron, casually dropping in, dazing 
the clerk with entrancing autobiogra- 
yhical details, gets handed to him his 

te father’s writ, and but for accidental 
discovery might (legislatively) have lived 
upon it to the end of the chapter. 

As it is, the Constitution must be 
saved. Instant action imperative. Thus 
the Lorp CHaNncELtoR comes down in 
State and, setting aside all other busi- 
ness, moves that the writ of summons 
directing Lord Harrismere to attend be 
set aside. Also that the name of Lord 
Harriswere, set forth among the Lords 
present on Tuesday last, should be 
deleted, and that the signature on the 
test-roll be struck out. ; 

Noble Lords held their breath expect- 
ing the Lorp CaanceLtor would coutiade 
dread sentence with the formula, “ And 
may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 
ri ag short at that; and noble Lords, 
feeling unequal to strain of other busi- 
ness forthwith adjourned. 

Business done.—In Commons, oppo~ 
sition to Aliens Bill defeated by a 
majority of 124. In Lords, Lord 
Henniker declared to be an alien. Name 
struck off roll of Parliament—pro tem. of 
course. 

House of Commons, Tuesday.—A dull 
day, my masters. Nothing to the fore 
more important than voting in Committee 
of Ways and Means a trifle of one 
hundred and thirty-four millions ster- 
ling. Not at any time present through 
discussion one hundred and thirty-four 
Members. One touch of humour flashed 
over preliminary scene. 

Before House went into Committee 
Awsoy brought in Bill amending Educa, 
tion Act passed tother day. Affairs 
have, it seemed, reached 
Principality. Town Councils hold purse- 
strings of Education funds. ‘hen 
managers of Church schools come along. 
for their share, County Councils, repre- 
senting majority of Nonconformist popu- 
lation, dole out in threepenny bits 
exactly as much as the Church schools 


were accustomed to receive under old, 


régime. That seems fair enough. But, 
working out, it falls roughly on school 
managers. Education grant formerly 
supplemented by contributions from the 
Faithful. Solicited to-day to renew 
subscriptions, the Faithful with dis- 
cordant levity reply, “You bet! We 
successfully brought pressure to bear 
upon best of all Governments to throw 





eadlock in 
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charge of denominational education on 
the rates. Go and take it out of them.” 

But Ap Morcaw and Ap Taomas who, 
as their fathers did, worship in, and out of 
their own pockets maintain, bleak stone- 
faced chapels on a thousand hills, won't 
stump up another penny beyond what 
particular Church schools formerly re- 
ceived from Education Department. 

“They knew your needs and your just 
claim,” says Alderman Ap Moroay, “ and 
met them out of public funds. We, now 
administering those funds, allot you 
precisely the same amount.” 

“Felly,” says Councillor Ap THomas, 
dropping into the vernacular. 

Man rs of Church schools retize to 


secluded glen, and indulge in strange 
language. But it does not produce any 
money. 


This, in brief, is the education pickle 
in the Principality. Government who 
created it by Education Act of yester- 
year now step in to mitigate it by 


| amending Act. The Education Board 


will supply the deficit created by back- 
wardness of former subscribers to Church 
schools, and will afterwards take it out 
of the rates. 

“Coercion! coercion!” cry the Welsh 
Members, raging furiously. 

"Twas here the flash of humour 
hed mind. Idea of asso- 


crossed the 


_ciating Sir Wiai1am Ayson—prim, pre- 
| cise, ~* in figure, the ideal Professor 


for the University founded by the Lady 
Psycue and the y Biancue, one who 
might well have worn their 
academic silks, in hue 
The lilac, with a silken hood to each, 
And zoned with gold— 


to connect him with coercion too de- 


| lightfal ! 





“They ll be calling him Buckshot 
Anson next,” said Saar, recalling well- 
known episode in turbulent days of 
Chief Secretary Forster. 

All the same, this being the line to 
take, Liorp-Georce followed fuming, 
hurling round id head of 
to Board of Education bolts of nicely- 
calculated thunder, gleams of Pelgen 
lightning. Anson, who, as few suspect, 
once meekly bore the dignity of a City 
Alderman, instinctively shrank behind 
the bulwark of body of Home Seorerary. 
Managed throughout the tirade bravely 
to wear a smile not unworthy a Vinerian 
Reader in English Law. 

Business done.—A good deal, of sorts. 

a night.—Naxyettt has given 
notice of strange question addressed to 
the Postwaster Generat. He has put 
it down for Monday. It is to ask “if 
he is aware that men are frequently 
supervised by females in Dublin; can 


_ he say if this practice is general through- 


out the entire service? and, if not, will 
he make arrangements to have the prac- 
tice discontinued ? ” 





Lord Srawzey rather ina fix. Speak- 
ing a8 a married man he says the condi- 
tion described in the question is not 
confined to Dublin. e has known 
cases on this side of the Channel, even 
in domestic establishments not un- 
connected with his old Department, the 
War Office. Why Nawyvyerrt should have 
fixed upon him to deliver an opinion 
on the subject, urging him to make 
arrangements for having the practice 
discontinued, is entirely puzzling. 

Business done.—Private Members’. 








GREAT GOLFERS. 
A SERIES OF APPRECIATIONS. 
(With acknowledgments to Mr. G. W. Beldam.) 
Tae Duke or Devonsnire. 


Now we come to a player whom many 
consider to be gifted by nature with the 
most remarkable style in the Kingdom 
of Golf—an opinion in which I decidedly 
concur, for to see the Duke of DevonsHire 
hitting hard with his wooden clubs is a 
sight for the gods. Some of the feats 
he has recentiy accomplished on the 
private links at Chatsworth are alto- 
gether unprecedented: on one occasion 
when playing a full-iron shot he cut 
what Ben Savers (no mean judge) de- 
clares to be the largest divot on record. 
It is said that when he is playing with 
the Hon. Oswonp Soorr he is consistently 
out-driven, but I have never seen Lord 
Hatspory drive a ball quite so far as the 
Chatsworth crack. 

The Duke of Devonsuire, as instan- 
taneous photographs show, adopts an 
extraordinarily wide stance—there being 
fully three and a half feet between his 
feet—with the ball placed equidistant 
from the two heels, so that it is im 
sible to say for certain whether he plays 
off the right or the left leg. Another 
peculiarity of his is that he never fails to 
strike his shoulder, neck or head with 
the club-head at the top of his swing. 
The follow through is just as full of 
dash as the upward swing, as may be 

roved from the fact that the Duke has 
- known to strike the ground eighteen 
inches behind the ball, and yet succeed 
in striking it several yards off the tee! 
But his proficiency is “ no means con- 
fined to his sealen clubs. With his 
mashie, when he is in form, the Duke 
can socket, dunch and flub against any 
amateur living, and Lord Darstey, better 
known as the Hon. Ivo Burien, has been 
heard to say that he has never seen any 
golfer make such a stroke to cover point. 


Mr. JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. 

If there is one player who may be said 
to have a distinctive style of his own, it 
is the ex-Colonial ys To begin 
with, in addressing the he entirely 
dispenses with any preliminary waggle. 





His somewhat slight physique affords no 
criterion of his driving power, which is 
quite remarkable. But perhaps his most 
striking characteristic is his daring yet 
successful use of that difficult yet de- 
lightful shot—the push-stroke. Gene- 

ys ing, it is only used when the 
ground is firm; but no matter how diffi- 
cult the lie, or how delicate the ground, 
Mr. m can always rely on 
bringing it off with a certainty which 
seneiynes the most imperturbable oppo- 
nent. 

Another great service which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has rendered to the game 
is the revival of the spoon. Time was 
when the driving mashie was the popular 
favourite. It had dethroned the cleek, 
as the latter club had superseded the 
spoon; but the spoon is once again 
amongst us, and I firmly believe has 
come to stay. It is a club to which 
Sa Herp. oo 7 —— = 

ANDY , is iarly partial, but 
in one important particular he differs 
from these famous exponents of the 
game. They always use a short club, 
while he varies the length of his spoon 
according to the character of his partner. 

Sm Henry Campseit-BaNnNeRMAN. 

The peculiarities of the Liberal 
Leader’s style are pronounced and easily 
described. Time after time he uncon- 
sciously “ faces’’ in an entirely different 
direction from that in which he intends 
to go, with a result to his partner that 
can be easily imagined. It is said, 
however, that of late he has been assidu- 
ously practising a forcing stroke with a 
captive ball in a Chinese compound, and 
his present style would certainly tend to 
poet mac this rumour. In addressing his 
ball he favours a prolonged waggle, and 
leaves a good deal to be desired in 
regard to the follow through. He is 
essing considered what is termed a 

t-leg player, but observation of his 
recent methods inclines us to the wg 
sition that he has altered slightly his 
attitude to the globe, with the result 
that he is not quite so much of a left- 
leg player as he was. 





Ir appears from the account given in 
the Times of the attempt to assassinate 
General Kuroparxry, that a Cossack in 
attendance on the Commander-in-Chief 
noticed one of the two Japanese, “ dis- 
guised as Chinese beggars, put his hand 
inside his dress, whereupon he felled 
him to the ground.” Exceptionally 
sharp body-guard this. It recalls the 
case “down west” when a simple 
stranger, on putting his hand behind 
him, to draw out his handkerchief from 
his tail pocket, was immediately shot by 
the Arkansas gentleman of whom he was 
about to askithe way. Still the Cossack 
was right this time—if the story ’s true. 
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A TOAST. 


“ Loxo ure To rer Honour! May Asses paANce on THE Graves or ver Innis!” 


- - 








RHYMES OF THE EAST. — ae bes him, reproached him, gave him sugar, cut 


A Soipier or Weicar. | But in vain ; for almost daily that eee ame! F 
In the dim and distant ages, in the half-forgotten days, | When he heard his master coming, insultingly around, 
Ere the East became the feahion, and an Indian tour the craze, And with cool deliberation laid him down upon the ground. 
Lived a certain Major-General, renowned throughout the State | But 4 fought it out, till in the end the undefeated brute 


As an officer of standing and considerable weight. | Made a humorous obeisance at the general salute ! 

Then his owner kicked him wildly in the stomach for his 

pranks, 

k Said he’d stand the beast no longer, and “returned him to 
the ranks.” 


But, though weightiness of mind is an invaluable trait, 
When referred to adiposity it’s all the other way ; 

And our hero was scted. with an ever growing 
Of the necessary charger, and the hygienic hack. 





cy . ° © 
| He had bought them by the dozen—he had tried them by (An interval of about three years has elapsed.) 


the ecore,— Time has dulled our hero’ ish; time h 
But not one of them was equal to the burden that he bore ; _ wade weight OTS AES CAD OE ES eee 


They were conscious of the honour—they were sound in To an even higher office in the service of the State ; 
- wind and limb— ; . And we find him on his yearly tour, inspecting at his ease 
They could carry a cathedral, but they drew the line at him. 4 distinguished corps of Cavalry, the Someone's Own D.G.'s. 


But he stuck to it, till finally his pressing needs were filled And our fat but famous man of war, accoutred to the nines, 
By the mammoth of his species, a Leviathan in build, Was engaged in making rude remarks, and going round the 
A superb upstanding brown, of a bone, lines, 


And phenomenally qualified to carry 20 stone. When he suddenly beheld across an intervening space | 
| 


And the General was happy ; for awhile the creature showed “ Leviathan of horseflesh, the Behemoth of his race. 
An unruffled acquiescence in the nature of his load ; “ Colonel Rosmysoy,” he shouted, with enthusiastic force, 
Till without the slightest warning that superb upstanding | “A remarkably fine horse, Sir!” The remarkably fine horse | 
brown Gave a reminiscent shudder, looked insultingly around, 
—— it time to make a protest, which he did by lying And with cool deliberation laid him down upon ~ i 
own. m-Dum. 


4 
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OUR MR. JABBERJEE IN THE FAR EAST. 


mt. 
Still in Korea—but higher up. 
April 8. 

Suvce my last date of writing I have figured as a some- 
what prominent fly on the wheel of international politics! 
This may perhaps appear almost too bombastical an 
assertion, even for the emissary of so potential a factor 
as Hon'ble Punch; still, like Othello, 1 have done the State 
some service, and they know it, so I need say no more of 
that—except to narrate how it all transpired. 

As the fanatical admirer of my plucky little Jap cronies, 
I have been deeply mortified to perceive that their Korean 
entertainers, far from showing them their super-fatted 
calves, kept them at the arm’s length of a cold shoulder; 
such boyentting tactics being due to the bad example of His 
Imperial Korean Majesty, who adopted the strictly neutral 
and ostrichian attitude of pretending to be unconscious of 
their nude existence ! 

| was anxious to intervene as the mutual friend to split 
their difference—but que faire? For the Korean Emperor is 
unhappily of such excessively sequestered and unsociable 
disposition that, whenever he makes the shortest promenade 
through the streets, the populace are strictly forbidden to 
witness the procession, even from their windows, and any 
such Peeping Tom is unceremoniously launched into the 
Ceventry of Eternity ! 

And his courtiers also are compelled to turn their backs, 
and remain sotto voce, without so much as a hiccup, while his 
soldiers must carry small sticks in their mouths to evade all 
suspicion of loquacity. 

Moreover, he is so sensitive to criticism that when, for 
some offence or other, he had ordered one of his sisters-in- 
law to be roasted to death in a brazen apartment, and a 
certain Governor had hazarded the obiter dictum that this 
was rather too ungallant behaviour towards a member of the 
fair sex, his Majesty not only ordered the said Governor's 
head to be decapitated, but that his shins were subse- 
quently to receive twenty strokes from a bastinado! (Eb. 
Comu.—We eannot permit our Correspondent to libel a most 
humane and amiable monarch in this way. This particular 
Court scandal will be fownd recorded in Hamet’s ‘* Accownt 
of a Visit to Korea”—published about two hundred years ago ! 
Vide Pinkerton’s' Voyages, Vol. VII. Mr. J. must really be 
more careful as to the references he consults in future.| 
Under these circumstances I naturally hesitated before ven- 
turing even my tip of nose in such a Cave of Despair as 
the Imperial Palace ! 

But, most fortunately, a friendly Yang-ban, or member of 
| the Korean Upper Ten [Ep. Com—We are bound to admit 
that, on consulting an authority, we find that “ Yang-ban” 
may be translated “‘ gentry”’), gave me the valuable advice 
that if I desired an audience from the King, I must curry 
| myself into warm favour with a certain Lady Hm, who was 
the light of his imperial optics. 

Needless to state that I at once took measures to ascertain 
the length of her foot, and very soon succeeded in rendering 
her my friend in Court. 

Lady Hm is a matronly Begum of imposing obesity, with 
a sallow visage, and liquid organs of vision which do not 
hunt in couples. She is of highly susceptible temperament, 
and, if 1 may credit the ondits of Korean hoi pollies, pos- 
| sesses a past of a rather luridly spicy character. 
| The ordinary reticence of an Indo-Anglian gentleman of 
| course suppresses me to indicate the precise sentiments with 
| which she regarded myself. 

However, some of your readers may perhaps remember a cer- 
tain celebrated Indian romance, in which the hero (Mr. Bhosh) 








was put out of his countenance by the too forward advances 
of the Duchess of Dickinson. The incident in question was, 
I happen to know, drawn more or less correctly from the 
Author’s personal experiences. It is notoriously waste of 
time to nod and with wreathed smiles at a wilfully 
blind horse, and I will restrict myself to the discreet hint that 
such a history may possibly have once more repeated itself. 

Nevertheless, I must do Lady Hm the justice that, gg soon 
as she was convinced by the inflexible prudery my 
demeanour that she was a Moth who was hopelessly out of 
my Star, she did not exhibit any of the vindictive felinities of 
coroneted European feminines, but, on the contrary, put up 
with my friendship on strictly Plutonic principles. 

In token of same she most kindly undertook the jobbery 
of presenting me at the Palace as a distinguished stranger. 

f shall not attempt to describe the gorgeous sumptuosities 
of its gilded saloons [Ep. Com.—Why not ?| beyond affirming 
that the interior is truly magnificent, if perhaps in too 
barbaric a style for cultured Western Tottenham Court Road 
taste. 

Stooping in order to make a conquest, I imprinted my 
chaste salute upon the imperial foot to the solemn accom- 
paniment of a stroke on the gong. 

Then, erecting myself to my full stature, I said, with 
modest self-sufficiency: “Kindly excuse this intrusion, since 
I am here for the strictly business purpose of patching up a 
very old sore.” 

And, perceiving that His Majesty did not tip the wink to 
any executioner, but seemed willing to allow me my head, I 
proceeded to address him through the medium of an inter- 
preter, who, however, was of such gross incompetency as to 
convey my fecundity in wretchedly bald laconisms. 

I said it was the thousand pities that so enlightened and 

rogressive a Potentate, in lieu of perceiving which was the 
Getsened side of his bread, should be so inordinately ape sed 
by Yellow Perils as to remain a mere mugwump. To which 
the Emperor responded that he was by no means in love with 
the Japanese, whom he regarded as so many unmitigated 
nuisances, 

“Still,” I argued, “why, O intimate connection of the Sun’ 
and Moon, why snub individuals who are engaged inn ~ing 
Heaven and Earth to prevent the double-headed and Pro- 
methian Eagle from praying over your internal economies ? 
Is not said Eagle at the present moment lying, like dog-in- 
manger, in Port Arthur, and is Hon’ble Admiral Toxo, with 
all his abilities, a Canute that he is to command the sea 
without assistance ?” 

His Majesty rather grumpily replied that the Japanese 
were already overflowing their footwear, and that, having 
himself a many-wintered crow to pluck with them, he would 
not be sorry to see them denuded of some of their stuffing. 

“Do not, hon’ble Emperor,” I implored of him, “neglect 
such an Al opportunity to heap coals of fire on their unde- 
serving nuts ! Why should such a first-class Navy as yours sit 
on the fence between the deep sea and a foreign devil, when 
it might be sent, with a magnanimous message, to your 
hon’ble Cousin the Mrxapo, and contribute a formidable 
brutum fulmen to the bombardment of Port Arthur?” 

For a while he made rather ominous apologies for the 
rough-and-tumble accommodation of his imperial torture- 
chamber, which suspended me on tenderhooks—until I had 
the unexpected felicity to gather that I had gained my point. 

Bursting into lachrymation, he summoned thirty of his 
Rear-Admirals, who made their reverential entry on all fours 
[Ep. Com.—It seems that the actual number of Korean 
Admirals is twenty-three}, and ordered that, unless the Navy 
set its sails for Port Arthur by sunset, every Admiral was to 
be flown as pennant from his own yard-arm. 

With incredible celerity the magnificent Korean fleet 
[Ep. Com.—According to Mr. Ancus Haminron, it consists of 
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one iron-built coal-lighter] was under its 
weight, and I think I may fairly claim 
that if it should prove, in very short 
space of time, to turn the scale in the 
balances of Naval Power—it is entirely 
owing to my agency. 

x a _ — on Se of 
the day, His j graciously dis- 
missed me, with t oy Fw resent 
of a roll of silk and a fan, which I am 
sending home to my family circles. 
This diplomatical success (which surely 
adds an extra feather to the cap and 
bells of my revered Lord Paramount) 
emboldens me to —_ in a petition on 
my purely personal hook: I find that 
all my journalistic-rivals are equipping 
themselves with patent wireless tele- 
graphic poles. 

Accordingly, as it would be the 
beastly shame if so peerless a paper as 
Punch were to be less up-to-date than 
penny or half-penny periodicals, may I 
order myself a igramophone 
apparatus—price, complete, yen (or, 
say, £50), which is y an incon- 


siderable drop in the inexhaustible 

bucket of your benevolence ? 
P.S.—I have had Puneh idol put in 
hand by professional Korean carver and 
Phe nose is mee & protuberat- 


” HB. 7. 


gilder. 
ing, and (if I may say so) is 
likeness ! 








NOMINAL HUMOUR. 
[One of the delegates from the Lhassa 


Government is called Ma.] 
Way, why don’t we thrill with emotion 
When Mandarins totter and fall ? 
Why find it so hard 
Such events to regard 
As of any importance at all ? 
If we cannot but laugh at the notion 
Of people called Li and Aun Foo, 
Then I venture to claim 
There is more in a name 
| Than the amorous Juliet knew. 


| A Briton can scarce be expected 
To take as a serious man 
Any news he may get 
From a place like Tibet 
Or China or funny Japan : 
There, names, one would think, are 
selected 
To tickle one’s sense of the queer, 
And you straightway expand 
In a smile that is bland 
| When the sound of them falls on your ear. 


| The talk is of Chinese intentions ? 
At once you relapse in a grin 
As you think of the wiles 
Of that master of guiles 
| Who is known to the world as Ah Sin; 
| The title Mikado one mentions, 
+ | And memory bears you with joy 
To the potentate who 
Used to rule Titipu 
On the boards of the dear old Savoy. 


TO TEA, IF YOU LIKE. 


HE COMETH NOT, SHE SAID.” 
Mistrees (who is going out for the day). “ Axp, Mary, you MAY mviTe 4 Ferexp To come mm 


Mary. “Presse, wu, I navex’r Got any FRienps. 


a y Z SY AAsS 


I oNLy Kyow Younc womurx!” 








Our gravity falls below zero ; 
| When we think of Tibet, it’s the same, 
For the papers declare 
They ’ve a out there, 
And that Ma is the gentleman’s name. 
At once we imagine a hero 
On farcical lines, and we can’t 
Bring our mirth to an end 
As we picture a blend 
Of Daw Leno and, say, Charléy’s Aunt. 


But sometimes, when merriment bubbles 
So fast that it cannot be checked, 
As I think what a joke 
Are these ludicrous folk 
With the comical names they affect ; 
A doubt will assail me that troubles 








The pit of my cynical chest — 
Does the West seem at Jeast 
As absurd to the East 
As the East would appear to the West ? 


At the sound of the word Mowtmorency 
Do the explode in their 
mirth ? 
Do they grin and agree, 
As they chortle, that we 
Are the funniest people on earth ? 
Do the Chinamen’s tails in a frenzy 
Of merriment wag when they hear 
There are Britons who claim 
Such a ludicrous name 
(And are proud of it too) as DE) 
Vere ? 
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The Countess, “Wu. Tus 


THE TRUMPET THAT WILL TELL ME OF MY WARRIOR'S RETURN. 
[Stage direction.—“ Trumpet faintly heard in distance.” 
the situation quite clearly to the local cornet-player who helped us on the night. 
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cave. War never EXD? Day arrerm DAY L WATOH AND WAIT, STRAINING EVERY NERVE TO CATCH THE SOUND OF 
Bor, HARK! WHAT Is THAT I HEAR?” 


we hadn't rehearsed that, and didn't explain 





ALIEN IMMIGRANTS. 


‘Oysters are being shipped from Bordeaux 
by the million to stock the beds at Ainsdale 
ea, between Southport and Formby, where 
8 stated to be entirely unpolluted.”’ 


the beach 


Da ly Paper 
I'w British to the core, but none can say 
[’m narrow-minded as regards my 

eating 


I feed, although I state it, in a way 


That takes some beating. 


| No edible that’s known can vex my eyes 
Except the thing all honest gourmets 
curse—a 
Seductive alien food in English guise, 
Or vice versa, 


British or foreign, well or underdone, 
No pale dyspeptic qualms have I to 
smother ; 
“ All’s fish ’’—so it be definitely one 
Thing or the other. — 


Yet here my gastronomic sense is shocked 
By just these very blatant masque- 
raders 








Our English oyster-beds are being} 
stocked 
With French invaders! 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


[According to the Daily Mail, Lord Surroix, 


| who, “during his sojourn with Lord Curzon in 


For, were I asked to state the thing above 
All else that fills my soul with satis- 
faction, 
I'd name the home-bred bivalve—this I 
love 
Most to distraction. 


So now in sheer despair I grind my 
teeth ; 
No more, as supper nears, my mouth 
grows moister ; 
Why can’t I have, upon my native heath, 
My native oyster ? 


* Fiest-RaTE [yvestuent.””—The Prince 
of Waxes formally invested the King of 
Wirremperc — with the Order of the 
Garter. 


_ Morro ror Mosio-Hatt Proprietors.— 
Sketch as sketch can. 


India, worked hard at amateur theatricals,” has 


organised a company of seventy amateurs for | 


the performance of A Country Girl at Charlton 
Park. ] 

WE understand that the young Duke 
of Hotyneap, who, while aide-de-camp to 
Lord Cromer, distinguished himself for 
his devotion to ping-pong, has organised 
a crusade for the revival of that neglected 
pastime in the Potteries. 


Lord Boorerstown, celebrated while 
secretary to Lord Miner for his agility 
as a step-dancer, has recently started a 
Cake-walk Academy at Banbury. 


Lord Auey Frrzpoopte, who won the 
Bumblepuppy championship at Constan- 
tinople when attaché at the British 
Embassy, has now renounced diplomacy 
for Bridge, and has been adopted as a 
Progressive candidate for the Borough 
Council of Pontefract. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF VENUS. 


I WISH YOU COULD DO SOMETHING FOR A YOUNG FRIEND OF MINE, 


Mapawe Vewnvs. “OH, GOOD EVENING! 
SUCH A NICE BOY——” 
GeveraL Mars (pulling himself together). “SORRY! BUT I MUST REFER YOU TO THE LATEST ARMY ORDER.” 


ie No officer is to seek an interview at the War Office without the written consent of the General of his district. When an interview is 
asked for by another person on behalf of an officer it will be considered, unless there are grounds to show otherwise, that the application is 


— 











instigated by the officer concerned.” —Latest Army Order.] 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Artists are asking angrily who is 
responsible for the Bes of the 
scaffolding which has for so long con- 
cealed the Albert Memorial. 

“Mme. Saran Berwnanpr is not likely 
to appear at the Adelphi this season 
owing to the success of The Earl and 
the Girl.” Yet there are some who 
profess to think lightly of the taste of 
our theatre-going public. 


One of our leading newspapers, which 
published a strong article on the subject 
of a certain detective agency, carelessly 
printed an advertisement of the same 
firm in the same number. It is doubt- 
ful which will prove the greater réclame. 


250,000 cigars perished last week in 
the great fire at Aldgate. It is now 
suggested that this was a case of suicide 
due to the Budget. 


We hear that a mass meeting of chil- 
dren is being organised by Our Little 
Chicks’ League to protest against the 
threatened rise in the price of cigarettes. 


A remarkable case of a man changing | 
his colour from white to black is at'| 


present engaging the attention of the 
| medical profession, and the problem of 
finding employment for Englishmen in 
South Africa may yet be solved. 
Southend has so often been chaffed 
for its presumption in calling itself a 
seaside town, that we have much plea- 


sure in drawing attention to the fact! 


that last week it uired the services of 
no fewer than twelve constables to take 
an ozone-laden prisoner to the local 
police-station. 


The inconvenience caused to motorists 
by dogs and other estrians who get 
in their way has long been a crying 
scandal. We are therefore not surprised 
to hear that a pro has been made 
for the Motor Volunteer Corps to be 
provided with a machine-gun. 


A Heidelberg Professor claims to have 
discovered the Missing Link among the 
aboriginals of North Queensland. This 
reminds us that devotees of golf strongly 
object to a column in the Pall Mall 
Gazette devoted to their doings being 
entitled “ Gossip from the Links.” 

The latest Entente is between Russia 
and England. It is hoped that one 
between England and Russia may 
shortly ensue. 


There is a feeling among the Chinese 
that the Russian custom of pulling pig- 
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OFFENSIVE FAMILIARITY. 
Vulgar Street Boy (shouting to Master Merton, who is with his Mamma). “ Hato, Towny!” 








tails to ascertain whether they are deal-| The statement that one of the many 
ing with a real Chinaman or a Japanese | detectives who have been watching 
spy presses rather hardly on the inno-| betting-men in South London was attired 
cent natives. as a clergyman has had the effect of 
kid making the sporting fraternity very 
Spring Poets have appeared in such | chary of doing business with gentlemen 
numbers this season that one or two of the | in holy orders. 
London District Councils have thought- | 7 
fully fixed wire baskets to the lamp-| 
posts for the reception of manuscripts. 





“Up River Season.” —Father Thames 
is making himself uncommonly smart to 
receive visitors. His locks have been 

M. pe Rovcemorr is to ride a turtle at brushed up. Supplies are already being 
the Hippodrome. M. pe Rovcemowrt, it | forwarded to meet the ex run on 
is stated, regards the experiment in the | the banks. Ham sandwiches will be 
light of a scientific exposition rather | always ready, and Eel-pies are to be had 
than as a diversion. Nevertheless, cer-| hot and hot on the Island: thoroughly 
tain City Aldermen have let it be known | digestible and not in the least eel-pie- 
that they consider this as the most dis-' sonous. Everyone looking forward to 
graceful use to which a turtle could be the L.C.C. steamers, or rather, the L.C. 
put. River steamers. 
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THE PICK OF THE PICTURES. 


(For the assistance of visitors to the Royal Academy Exhibition, Burlington House.) 


Gatterr No. I. 


3. Portrait of Goseombe John, A.R.A., by | 
Arrmve Hacker, a Hacker-demician. Idea | 
suggested is ny oy looking? No? Then 
I'll just pocket this horn pickle-spoon. I'm 
not to be frightened by a bust covered up with 
a cloth to look like a ghost!” 

8. “Wetwo.” By Jom Gray. 
a Donkey. Puzzle—find the other. 

9. “Only so so, thank you.” Mr. Russet. 
represents pretty lady as she appeared after a 
severe Channel passage. 

13. “Under the Red Robe” is Szruovr 
Kino, looking more like King Seymour than 
the First Mayor of King-sington, as he is. 
Sotomox, A., by wealth of colour indicates 
the Mayor in possession of plenty of “ the 
reddy.” 

14. Sand and Canvas. Perfect. Isn't 
it by B. W. Leaver, R.A.? To be shore it is. 

20. A Model family sitting to Sicisucxp 
Goetz. 

21. The worried Are ~ . j— "ve 
tied me up with a gorgeous -rope, it’s | 
quite oud a sermon out of my head! Can't! 
say much against ritualism now I'm associated | 


Child and 


| with A. Cops (A.).” 


' 
| 


hygectiond by fear, is transparent to ¢ 


50. Tit forTat. AJudgewellhung. Exe-| 
cuted by GLazEBROOK. 
53. “Caparisons are odorous.” Gentleman 
in splendid robes looking up at No. 50, and | 
congratulating himself on his own apparel as 

represented by W. W. Ovxess, R.A. 
57. “Fiat Justitia!” And here he is; the | 
Lord Chief, Justice done to him by A. S. Cops, A. 
64. Under examination and not yet plucked. 
“ Fowla” claimed by Ipa M. Borrow. 


Gat. No. IT. 
75. That the Firat Gal in “Gal. IT.” is! 


=| 
body, as transparent as she is herself (ad- | 
mirably rendered by Frawx Dioxsez, R.A.), 
praying for rescue from Mr. Warwick ReYrNotpe’ 
fierce tiger “Rajah” which (it is chained up at 
No. 77 for the entire season) looks as if he| 
would come down on her at any moment. 

88. Wownd up and going strong. Children, 
as Mr. Geornce Wernernee saw them, taking 
mechanical lambs out for a walk. 

89. The story of The Melancholy Maiden, | 
the Haunted Harpsichord, and the Ghost's head 
under the keyboard! Scene from a grim | 
musical piece intended, so W. Q. Orcnarpson, 
R.A., says, for “ The Lyric.” 

91. Isn't this the very picture of the pretty 
little girl who, “when she was good she was | 
wery, wery good,” but who, in a temper, is | 
saying “No! With these light shoes and this 
blue butterfly of a lopsided rosette I will not | 


go out! I won'tmove! No—Iwon’t!” And 
at that instant clever Mr. Kerr (sly dog that | 
he is) caught the expression and fixed it on 
canvas 

05 and 138. “ Venice preserved " for us in oils 


by Henny Woops, R.A. To quote old song, 

Here's life in the Woods for me!” 

106. Harvey's Sauce! or,dearme, I thought 
I was Irving! Cornered by J.J. Smanvow, A. 

112 
husband.” “Here am I,” she sa 
with my new big hat and feathers! Why 
doesn’t he come to take me out for a walk ? 
Never mind. Mr. Hven pe T. Grazesroox 
shall take me.” And so he did, evidently, 
*Fabula narratur ‘pe T. ”’ Giazeproox. 


suggested by E. G. Friier. 





141. Just the very contrast to the above is 
“The Nymph's Bathing-place.” The Nymph | 
objects to sea, or to being seen, so comes to a 
sea-cluded spot and here “in cool grot,” de-| 
nuded in toto, she puts in one toe at a time just | 
to take the temperature. “A limner then her | 
visage caught.” But where was he in ambush ? | 
As an artist he would probably be concealed 
in some neighbouring Gusaieed. Anyway, | 


the nymph was an unconscious sitter to Sir 
E. J. Poyrwrer, Bart., P.R.A. 
164. “The Open Door.” Admirable speci- 


men of draught-manship by G. D. 
171. Mr. Vat. C. Parser, R.A., gives us one 

of his best. “I do a plaud thy spirit, VaLey- 

TixE!” as saith the gouphetio SHAKSPEARE. 
177. Four charming ladies, evident] 


Lesuez, R.A. 


very 


late for a dance, have dressed hurriedly, and | walls 


have quite forgotten that there had been a fall | 
of soot! The name of the Pa’ de quatre in| 
e catal eis that of the artist, Jom: pa Costa. | 
188. Here Mr. Waurer Het shows both | 
his calves. “Twins,” he calls it. Glad they're | 


& pair. 

Ty Mr. Joseph Chamberlain at his —s 
desk among his papers, a first-rate portrait of | 
the eminent statesman by the eminent artist, 
—— H. Dy ae, R.A. = is a} 
new edition of Josephus, with notes. It repre- | 
sents our orchid customer, with an eye-glassy | 
stare, difficult to be successfully tackled by | 
either painter or politician. 
Professor has “done him in the eye.” 

214. Heroiem. Lady with smashed and | 


wounded fingers (or has she been picking and | 
omg 3 strawberries ?) silently aiuinn Per- 
haps Mr. Snawyoy, A., intends her for a Baroness | 
whose heraldic sign would be similar to that of 
a Baronet, i.c. the sanguinary hand? A painful 
mystery. 

229. Joan Junior. By James Sant, R.A. 
Compare her with what she was as First Gal 75. 
Rather an old Gal then. The two together 
may be remembered as “ The Joans of Burling- 
ton House.” 

267. Gala Day. Punch and Judy show at 
the Mansion House. The show is set up at the | 
end of the Hall. Performance during dessert | 
to amuse the guests as recorded by W.| 
HATHERELL. 


268. Mr. Farqvmarsox, A., has been ont 





gathering with wonderful result. 

270. Fine live mermaids, fresh caught this 
morning by Epwarp Siocomss. 

280. Professor Herxomer gives us a notable | 
example of “Two single gentlemen rolled into | 
one,” in his poet of “ Earl of Shrews-| 
bury and Talbot.” He carries a spare rod, and | 
the little page-boy had better look out. 

281. “Two Belles,” by SHannon, A. Taken 


red-handed. Of course they've been irre- 
sibly flirting, and have got some queer 
chaps on their hands. 


314. A Corner in Marble, or young lady 
taking it coolly, as seen by C. E. Pervert. 

331. Sporting subject by Beatrice Orror. 
Eve before the race began, and she has nothing 
on! 

345. 


The Haunted Fiddler; or, a singing 


The Lady in waiting; or, Her late| in his ears. By Berwarp Partnivce. 
“all ready, } 


404. Two 
Time. HeEnpert 
423. Irritable tleman, with cigar, a 


at his word : so here he is, hung. 


at here the) — 


jaundiced eye by Aprian 


Tigers ing for Spring | Why is this petite cavali 
CKSEE. 


Wauuam Onren), says, | 
addressing somebody not in the picture, “ What! | 
smoking not permitted in the Academy! Bosh! | where these came from. 

142. The Sea. A very rough idea’ cleverly | Hang me if 1 stand it!” And they took him/|and see the show, which, 


460. Two girls dance, young 
harp. Mr. Suaimpton’s ‘ice of 
ness. 

463. Girl in garden of “the allotments” 
looking at some very brilliant vegetables. 
“Hallo! who's been a my cabbages a 
bright green?” ‘I have,” says Mr. Ernest 


( earnest) W ALBOURN. 
470. To quote the Bard, a of a 
rian subject, this picture by Hon. Jouy 
wh one of “Collier's counted bright.” 
brightness ts the brilliancy of the 
actresses. ‘The likenesses of Mrs. Kazpat and 
Evues Terry as the Merry Wives, and of 
Brrrsonm Trex made up as Falstaff’, are b 
“Hang him, sweet Cormier!” (we substitute 
our own epithet for that in the text) on the 
of the Garrick Club. 
493. Sea-birds in Stormy Weather. A lot 
of Puffin’ and blowin’. J. ARQUHARSON, A. 
496. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. This striking 
likeness by Bacon, A. (quite Bacoy, Al, not 
SHAKSPEARE), must be more than merely 
O’Connorably mentioned. [Zzit.] 
524. Regrets; or, The Bare Idea! “ Ah, 
the warrior to Tuomas Cowrgr the artist, 
ought to have kept my helmet on.” 
560. Ecce Si - Intended for “The 
King’s Head.” Painted by H. Weicau. 
562. “ —— x4 Marshes meet the Sea,” 
nearly ceiling. An example of 
t 7 it is sky'd. The artist 
ONTAGU CRIOK, & name suggestive of 
what you feel in your neck when you look up 
ing of the R.A. ca’ 18 
it tells of “better things 


574. Sve. Dowi’s little unwashed old 


lady playi 
“ True Harpe 


” 


| Woman ought to take the cake—of soap. 


682. 


“he 


“The Blue Pool.” Not a game at 
» but a landscape regarded with a 
Stokes, who perhaps 
wishes us to beware of “ The Yellow Peril.” 

764. Familiar face in this little picture. 
It might be less, but, it is Littler, 2.e., Sir 
Ralph Littler, C.B., K.C. By Beatrice Orror. 
After this “No Offor refused” by the R.A. 

769. Fishing boats arrived. Mer Tran- 
quille, a Sea Peace. Terrick Wittiams. 

782. We are introduced by Mr. S. Warsow 
~- “follow you, WaTsox”) to a gracious lady 
elighted with her pearl necklace and charmed 
to receive visitors, while at No. 787, just a few 
doors off, — ete vey | lady who is 
regarding t with envy, as though saying, 
“Ah, she may have a jot necklace, but if 
prefer my (A. P.) Garwerr.” 

807. Lady and little boy with nets. The 
picture might be styled “The Transparent Boy, 
or Tommy without little Mary.” Perhaps 
Mr. Cuartes Sivs means to show that they are 
both out catching butterflies for the diaphanous 


| boy’s supper. 


834. London; the Thames as it ought to 
be. A Happy Dream, by W. L. Wri, A. 

840. 
Artuur Warp.e. 

862. Little Red Riding- without the hood. 
clad all in red? 
use,” answers Mr. Harris Brows, “such 
is her habit.” 

We haven't done all, but we “ 

poor the ing be.” left 
walk up, u 
f on the whole, t 
certainly above an ordinary average. 


can no more, 





——— 


Leopard spotted in the very act by | 
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MR. PUNCH’S TESTS. 


Tuar the literary profession is over- 
crowded is generally agreed, and it is 
likely to become more so unless some 
steps are taken to keep down the new- 
comers. At the request of the Committee 
of the Athenzeum Club and the Society 
of Authors, Mr. Punch has drawn up a 
number of Entrance-Examination papers, 
from which he gives below a selection of 
questions, 


schoolgirl, curate or civil servant. 


DRAMATIST PAPER. 


The plums of the writing profession 
going now to the authors of successful 
plays, it follows that every child would 
ea dramatist. Six questions from the 
entrance paper for playwrights are sub- 
joined, and only on answering four of 
them with éelat will the candidate be 
allowed to continue at his MS. :— 

1. Assumed that your play has been 
produced without catcalls, from which 
of the following conditions would you 
augur most success ? 

(a) Sprightliness in the Times; dis- 

approval in the Telegraph. 

(b) Sarcasm in the Times ; rapture in 

the Telegraph. 

(c) W. A.’s confession in the World 

that he had slept. 

Define melofarce. Give specimens 
of dialogue proper to (a) musical comedy, 
b) comic opera, (c) melofarce, illustrat- 
ing the differentia of each class. 

3. Supposing that, having been com- 
missioned to write a musical comedy, you 
spent eight hours over the plot and 
dialogue, how long should it take your 
six rhyming confederates to write the 
lyrics ? 

4. Do you think lyrica good word 
to describe these things? Suggest 
another. 

5. The word “damn ” having shown 
signs of late that it is losing its old 
drawing power on the stage, what would 
you substitute? Confine your selection 
to six expletives. 

6. Give your reasons for believing 
in the need for a School for Actor- 
Managers too. 


EDITOR PAPER. 

Editors are supposed to be born and 
not made—their one point of resem- 
blance to poets. But Mr. Punch would 
have them examined too. Here are a 
couple of questions : 

1. Given the need for a circulation- 
reviving serial at short notice, state the 
order in which you would apply to the 
following novelists : 

Mr. Freperic Harrison. 
Mr. Anprew Lorine. 
Mrs. Humpary Warp. 
Mr. G. K. Cuesrerron. 


9 


Unless these questions are | 
satisfactorily answered the candidate 
must continue to be a mere barrister or | 


Mrs. Wiiiamson. 
Mr. Le Quevx. 
Mr. Hewry J ames. 

2. Given the need for a special 
middle article on anything, in what 
order would you apply to the following 
ready pens? 

Mr. Cutozza Money. 

Mr. Harotp Beosie. 

Mr. Awprew Lane. 

Mr. G. K. Cuesrerton. 
Mr. Hewry Norman, M.P. 
Mr. Bart Kewnepy. 


REVIEWER PAPER. 

Reviewers similarly are supposed, like 
Minerva, to spring into the arena fully 
armed, either from Oxford, Cambridge 
or Scotland. But here again the ex- 
aminer steps in. 

1. Say whether in your opinion a 
reviewer should learn more his 
author or an author from his reviewer. 
Much depends on your answer. 

2. Take the necessary discount off 
the following phrases :— 

(1) Mr. --— may now be said to have 

ived 


arrived. 

(2) The book bears the mark of dis- 

tinction on every page. 

(3) This edition is definitive. 

(4) A work of genius. 

3. Say what is wrong in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “‘Neither Mr. Grap- 
stone nor Mr. CHAMBERLAIN were able to 
= fool all the people all the 
time.” hat punishment would you 
recommend, from your high position as 
a critic, for the wretch so abandoned as 


to pen such enormities ? 


NOVELIST PAPER. 


In spite of the overcrowded market, 
|novelists are continually arriving, like 
| Ostend rabbits, or leaves in Vallombrosa. 
There is now a new novel for every 
hour of the day; there will soon be one 
for every minute—unless, that is, the 
difficulty offered by these three import- 
ant questions is a deterrent. 

1. Give some idea of the paralysis of 
the art of fiction that would ensue if 
Bridge were forbidden by law. 

2. The Man with the Single Spat. 
Devise a scenario for this title in the 
manner of (a) Sir A. Conan Doviz, 
b) Mr. Conran, (c) Mr. Maurice Hewzerr, 
ta} Mark Rorwerrorp. 

3. Exizasera is said to have had her 
day as a heroine’s name. What would 
you substitute ? 


ART CRITIC PAPER. 


Here are two leading questions for 
would-be art critics : 

1. What is your idea of the terms of 
| the Chantrey Bequest ? 
| 2. Explain in as few words as possi- 
| ble the necessity which seems to exist 











for every member of the New English 
Art Club, however young and intelli- 
gent, to paint Mr. Gzorce RE. 


MUSICAL CRITIC PAPER. 
Music plays so large a part in our life 
that the ‘ax ats of incompetent critics 
is @ paramount By way of 
achieving that end Mr. Punch suggests 
the following test questions :— 
5 in who were 


the nationalities of Grirc, OnpriceK, 
Smort, Camposgtto, Brocootist, TERNina 
and Giviio Perks. 

3. Did Guock write Orphée aux 
Enfers, and why do English printers 
almost invariably prefer the form Griox ? 

4. Account for the strange fact that 
the same pianist has supplied more than 
one firm of pianoforte manufacturers 
with testimonials stating that their 
instruments were superior to all others. 

5. Who observed of an inferior per- 
former that he played the easiest pas- 
sages with the greatest difficulty ? 








A Questionable Habit. 

In predicting the vogue of the ride- 
astride skirt the Ladies’ Tailor reminds 
us that these ents are occasionally 
seen in New York and other American 
towns, while in Mexico, the Plate River 
and the Malay Archipelago ladies all 
ride in this style. 

It may perhaps stimulate enthusiasm 
for this new fashion if we further inform 
our fair readers that quite the best set in 
the Camaroons, and the smartest women 
in the most exclusive circles of Albert 
Edward Nyanza, not to mention tout ce 

“il y a de plus chie among the 
Sian: patronise this mode of equi- 
tation. 








Finis Coronat Opus. 


“T gap been completely run down 
through overwork and decided to try 
——, with the result that in a day or 
two I was relieved of a peculiar nervous 
dread, and I attribute my D pov ability 
to work long hours and sustain pro- 
longed mental effort to the fact that I 
have not yet finished . . . the first half- 
crown bottle.”—Advt. in the “ British 
Weekly.” 





Tue Primate, interested as he is in 
any oe Bill, would —_ well to 
apply his proposed “time limit” very 
ein to sermons. Say, ten minutes 
from start to finish. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Jerrerson Hoaa’s S at Oxford (Merven) is not new. 
It first saw light in the 
years ago. It was, later, incorporated in Hoce's 
Life of Shelley, forming the most attractive 
feature in the book. Tre.awxy testifies that 
“it paints Sueviey exactly as I knew him.” 
To lovers of the poet it is a precious bequest, 
bringing close to them the personality of the 
genius in his budding time. Before he took to 
writing deathless verse, Suetiey dabbled in chemistry, to the 
alarm of his college scout, the detriment of tablecloths, carpet, 
and articles of furniture in his newly-furnished rooms at 
Oxford. More than fifty years ahead of electric telegraphy, 
nearly a century before telephones and motor-cars, SHELLEY, 
combining the gift of the seer with the grace of the poet, fore- 
saw the future of electricity. ‘‘ What a mighty instrument 
it would be,” he wrote, “in the hands of him who knew how 
to wield it, in what manner to direct its omnipotent energies.” 


Bats at Twilight, Hetenw M. Bovutron (Henvemaxy), is 
a story of such absorbing interest as to hold the reader in 
its grip in spite of its being somewhat slowly worked out, 
through sordid scenes of domestic tragedy, to the end, when 
the deaf heroine, a touchingly simple character, sees ‘‘ the 
joyful home-coming within reach.” The author's style is 
nervous and incisive, and the characters are drawn in a 
masterly manner. The title may be somewhat misleading to 
| those who, in their light-heartedness, expect to find in Bats at 
| Twilight a sequel to Cricket on the Hearth, and still more so 
| to those of a sporting turn who purchase this book in joyful 
anticipation of its being the first of a series whereof the 
sequels will be Stumps in the Gloaming, Bowlers at Midnight, 
and so forth. 








In Greater America (Harrer Bros.) Mr. Corgunoun has 
contributed to literature what my Baronite ventures to 
predict will be a standard work. Its more than four hundred 
pages teem with intimate knowledge of an ordinarily per- 
plexing subject. Most of us know America, chiefly on the 
route between New York and Chicago. With extensive view 

Mr. Corgunoun surveys the relations of the 

Republic, present and prospective, with other 

parts of the world. e Monroe Doctrine, as 

we know, works only in one direction. No 

foreign Power may be permitted to estab- 

lish itself newly on the mighty continent domi- 

7” nated by the United States. But the United 

States may (and occasionally does) go afield, picking up 
the Philippines, protecting Cuba, and putting a spoke in 
Russia’s wheel in Manchuria. Mr. Cotgonouy, who has 
studied the question on the spot, gives an interesting account 
of America’s work in Cuba and the Philippines. With 
respect to her latest expansion by way of the Panama 
Canal he has some weighty remarks. Approving it in the 
| interests of the United States he perceives in it immense stra- 
_tegic value to Great Britain. It provides an alternative 
route to British dominions beyond the seas, at present chiefly 

| maintained by the Mediterranean and Suez Canal, open to 
attack all the way from the English Channel to the Red Sea. 

| Dealing with colossal interests of intricate and multiform 
nature, the book is a model of lucid condensation, conveying 
fresh and valuable information on a prominent topic of the day. 








is a dramatically conceived story of a somewhat unsavoury 
Zolaesque type; unequally, but, on the whole, powerfully 
written. Not infrequently the author develops a high falutin 

style quite out of keeping with the tone of the narrative. To 





ew Monthly Magazine of seventy | 


A Magdalen’s Husband, by Vincent Browx (Duckwortu& Co.), | h 





obtain from the public, as jury, a verdict of “serve him 
right ” on the fate of the man whom the author is scheming 
to sacrifice as victim to the obstinate mad vindictiveness of 
his “hero,” is clearly a duty of the novelist’s art; but to 
overdo the besmirching is dangerous; and, brute beast as is 
the murdered man, nought but the proof of temporary in- 
sanity can excite in us any pathy whatever with a hot- 
headed assassin who peer: Bi ome som, Pe sleeping, unresisting 
victim. Artistically fine, its chief merit consists in its consci- 
entious development of character. Strange that in what may 
be considered as part of the lighter relief to the tragic gloom 
of the drama we are suddenly reminded of a situation which has 
served several French comic dra- 

matists as a leading incident in 

more than one of their outrageous 

farces ; for the story of Martin's 

father, the seafaring Captain 

with two wives, is by no means 

a novelty to the Palais Royal 

school. this as it may, there 

can be no doubt as to the genius 

of the author of A Magdalen’s 

Husband, nor as to the firm grip 

with which this grim, uncom- 

promising story holds the pp 

reader. 








M. BOUDIN IN ENGLAND. 
No. IV. 


“T wave seen your Westminster Abbey and I have seen 
your St. Paul’s and your Thames Embankment, which is 
magnificent, but triste to split your heart, and I have seen 
the Bank of England and the Tower of London with the 
Beefeaters. Aha, I pinch you there. What do you think 
the Beefeaters is derive from?” 

It was Boupmy who spoke, and his manner was aggressive. 

“The Beefeaters,” said I, “are derived from—well, isn't 
it fairly obvious what they’re derived from? There's nothing 
very mysterious about a word like that.” 

“Pinched, my old man, pinched,” cried Boupm in great 
joy. “Now, I tell you, you think it is British at the back- 

me, that word; it is because that old gentleman, the 
invalide in the funny cap and the red tunic and the big 
knickerbockers, because he have always eaten rosbif or 
bifteck a l’ Anglaise, because he is therefore an old boule 
of the first order, that he is called Beefeater. Nota bit. It 
is I, Jeaw Jacques Marre Avevste Boupm, who tell you so.” 

“Come, come,” I said, “ moderate your transports. What 
is it derived from, then?” 

“Tt is from a French word, my brave one, from a French 
word, and that word is buffetier. And so you see, old cock 
of the walk, when you want to have anything really British 
you have to get it from France. And it was from France 
you get your Norman kings with their noses like beaks of 
eagles. Ah, they have jollily arranged you, did they not?” 
—and thereupon he skipped about the room and sang a 
verse of the “ Marseillaise ” at the top of his voice. 

He had got me in a tight place; for I did not know at the 
time that his patent derivation for Beefeater was all moon 
shine, and that the word is as much Anglo-Saxon as anyone 
can want a word to be. I was forced to let that pass, but | 
was not going to let him off quite scot-free. 

“My dear Boupry,” I said, “seeing that you live in a glass- 
ouse —— 

“Like a =h —oh, yes, I am like a peach,” said he. 

§ “Seeing,” I went on, without noticing his interruption, 
“that you live in a glass-house, it is not for you to throw 
stones.” 





——— 





| 
| 
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““ FLATTERING UNCTION.” 


Mrs. Noovoriche. “ Yes, wy pears, I cave a Howprep Goiveas ror Tas Gown! 


Chorus (after due inspection). “ Siwpry awrct.!” 


Pretry Ficvre, 1sx’r rr?” 








“Ah, you are going to throw back your stones, are you 
not, and break my glass-house? and the poor peach, she will 
die in the cold wind—is that it?” 

His flippancy was maddening, but I was determined not to 
be put off my point, so I proceeded relentlessly :— 

“Doesn't your own nation use plenty of English words ? 
How about the higlif and the struglifeur and le five o'clock 
for instance?” 

“Aha,” said he, “you think I am caught 4 l'improviste ? 
Not a bit. Your silly three words, ‘ struggle for life,’ we take 
them and make them into one, and we give him a feminine” 

he blew me a kiss with the tips of his fingers—‘and that 
adorable feminine it is struglifeuse. Ah, you have not heard | 
that? N’importe, you cannot know everything, my poor | 
friend. And the five o'clock with us is a new word with| 
a genius of its own, for we can five o'clock at four or at six | 
o'clock. But, sapristi, I throw you back your stones. Do} 
you not say yourself that you write under a nom de plume ? | 
Bah! you think you talk like a Parisian when you say him, 
but you do not. We know not the expression: it is not use 
at all. You have invent him to make your aunts and your 
grandmothers believe you know French——” 

“ Gently, Boupmy,” | broke in ; “ how about ‘ sportmans’?” 

“Yes, and how about ‘ fagon de parler,’ which I see every 
day in your Daily Something or other?” 

“ And how about ‘ jockey ’?” 








“And how about ‘ chassis’ and ‘chauffeur’? There, you 
are flambé ; I have beat you. Surrender, my brave one; tout 
est perdu fors Vhonneur. You have your honour safe still, 
my friend, with the Britannic morgue, but as for me I will 
sing you again ‘La Marseillaise,’ for you have given me 
to-day the best cup of coffee you have given me yet, and, by 
blue, you are a good fellow, but you do not |knowjyour own 
English. So now———” and he started off with “ Allons, 
enfants de la patrie.” 

“‘ Boupmy,” I shouted to him, “I warn you, if you go on 
I must retaliate. I shall sing ‘ Rule Britannia’—at least, as 
much of it as I can remember.” And, as he didn’t stop his 
French caterwauling, I had to begin. We sang at one another 
across the table for about five minutes, and I daresay we 
should have been singing still, if my wife hadn’t come in 
and disturbed us. 








In its review of Sir Wuu1am Lee-Warner’s Life of Lord 
Dalhousie the Standard remarks :—‘‘He was charged with 
having . . . . sown the seeds of that discontent which, under 
his predecessor, yielded the harvest of mutiny and rebellion. 
It is one of the main objects of the book to show how little 
truth there was in this accusation.” But surely this is good 
labour thrown away. The man who would believe that 
Daaousie really left this terrible heritage to his predecessor 
would believe anything. 








